The Coming Day. 


DECEMBER, 1808. 


THE SON OF MAN IN HEAVEN. 


An Apvent Stupy. 


No man hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came 
down from heaven, even the son of man who is in heaven. 
TuesE words have puzzled Christendom for 
centuries; but the usual explanation of them is that 
given by one of the most popular of modern com- 
mentators who said, ‘ This can be understood only 
as referring to the fact that Jesus had two natures, 
—that his Divine Nature was in heaven, and his 
human nature on earth. But this is a perilous 
doctrine for a believer in the deity of Jesus, inas- 
much as it divides him into two beings, and makes 
the being on earth nothing but a man:—and that 
is ‘dividing the substance’ with a vengeance! It 

must, of course, be steadily borne in mind that 
this Gospel, called by the name of John, is unlike 
the other three in its whole substance and colour. 
The sayings attributed to Jesus in it are, at best, 
only reminiscences of what he said, and reminis- 
cences strongly coloured by the philosophical and 
mystical tendencies and intentions of the writer. 
But, for the purposes of this meditation, we may 
take these words as, in spirit, adequately represent- 
ing the teachings of Jesus concerning his relation- 
ship with God. Of one thing we may be sure,— 
that the key to this and many other singular and 
apparently mystical utterances attributed to Jesus, 
is to be found, not in mysticism, but in directness, 
—not in the profound philosophy of a speculative 
school, but in the absolute simplicity of a loving 
man... 
Little enough of speculation or mysticism fell 
from that simple soul; and, if he indeed said these 
words, we may be sure that no hard meaning lay 
“behind, as though he discoursed of theological 
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mysteries or put forth curious dogmatic puzzles. 
But men have taken his pathetic words, to turn — 
them into dogmas; and his thoughts of love and 
trust, to turn them into creeds. Thus, when he 
spoke of coming from the Father, they have taken 
him to intend an actual descent from a local heaven: 
and when, rising up, through love and trust and 
Self-yielding, to a perfect victory over self, he could 
say, ‘I and my Father are one,’ the words have — 
been made to serve the turn of the literalist who, | 

coldly scanning the letter and unmindful of the 
Spirit, failed to find the secret of this supremely 
loyalanddevotedman. eats 
How, then, did Jesus ‘ come down from heaven’? 
_and how, even while here upon earth, could he be 
in heaven? That all his sayings, such as these, 
point to spiritual relationships, and not to literal 3 
localities, may be well seen by those who will | 
judge of Christ’s words by Christ’s spirit, and 
who will understand that he was a loving son, and __ 
not a formal divine; and that he lived, not to pro- 
pound a philosophy, but to breathe into the heart 
of humanity the inspiration of a new life and the 
blessings of a new trust. ener 
Or, if we are not thus led to see the spiritual 
significance of this language, the very words them- 
selves should suggest another than the hard literal 
meaning that has been given to them. Thus, 3 
when we are told that ‘no man hath ascended up 4 
to heaven but he that came down from heaven, a 
even the son of man, who is in heaven’ it is plain 
that we are dealing with symbol and not with 
literal fact. In reality, had Jesus ever ‘ascended 
up to heaven’? In reality, was he ‘in heaven’ = 
even while he talked to Nicodemus upon earth? 
_ and yet these things are affirmed in company with 
the assertion that he ‘came down from heaven.’ 
If, then, a literal meaning is put upon the one 
phrase ‘he came down from heaven,’ it ought top 
be put upon the other; and then we should have to Be 
show when he ‘ascended up into heaven,’—and upon 3 
the other phrase also, ‘who is in heaven,’ and then ~— 4 
_we should have to show how he could then bein. 4 
heaven. But these and all such phrases will 
be no puzzle to us if we will only remember the _ 4 
_ words spoken by Jesus to the bewildered Jews— 
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_*The words I speak unto you, they are spirit, and 
they are life. Noman hath ascended up to heaven, 
_ but he that came down from heaven, even the son 
“of man who is in heaven. . 
They are ‘spirit’ because they have a spiritual 
significance: and they are ‘life ’ because they are 
_vital to the real self. ; : ; 

z The words before us, for instance, are descrip- — 
tive of his relation to the Father: for such words ~ 
never stand alone. It is always ‘I came down 
from heaven to do the will of God,’ or ‘I came 
down from heaven to give life unto the world.’ 
The coming down from heaven, then, was in- 
dicative of a purpose, and that purpose found 
expression in the doing the will ‘of God, as a loyal- 
hearted son who desired to have no conflicting will 

- or wishes of his own, And we also may go down 
from heaven, when we go down into the battle of 
- life from heavenly heights of pure unselfishness : 


- Him in the.Holy of Holies of the Spirit, and 
advance to the conflict with evil, resolved only to 
-know and do His will. ; 

So, again, he said (or is reported as saying), 
5 ‘I am the living bread which came down from 
heaven: if any one eat of this bread he shall live 
for ever.’ Does any one put a literal construction 
onthe words ‘came down from heaven’? If so, 
__ why not put a literal construction on the words, ‘I 
am the living bread’ ?—-why not put it on the 
saying ‘if anyone eat of this bread, he shall live for 
ever’?—nay, why not put a literal construction 
also on the words occurring immediately after— 
‘for my flesh is meat, indeed, and my blood is 
| _—_ drink, indeed’? ~The fact is we are plunged into 
: ‘a chaos of confusion the moment we consent 
__-to be crudely literal; and we only find light when 
we take Jesus at his word, and see that his words 
"are indeed ‘spirit and life”) 
Re. Very instructive and helpful here are the words — 
 -attributed to Jesus, when, speaking to certain evil- 
__- minded Jews, he said, ‘ Ye are from beneath, I am 
_ :from above: ye are of this world, I am not of this 
: - sworld.’ How, then, were the men he was speaking 
to ‘from beneath’? Literally? locally? No; 
but as to their spirit, motives, aspirations, aims. 


and we go forth from the Father when we consult — 
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And how was he ‘from above ’? Literally, 
locally? No, but in the same sense—in his spirit, 


motives, aspirations, aims,—in his close and loving 


relationship with God. If, then, we must take 


in a moral and spiritual sense the saying ‘ye are 


from beneath, I am from above,’ it is not possible - 


to take in a literal sense the very next words, ‘ye © 


are of this world. I am not of this world.’ Ob- 


viously, spiritual relations are again in quéstion. — 
They lived for this world, and for the things of 
this world, and its spirit, motives, aspirations and_ 
aims were theirs; but he lived for the higher world, 


and for the things of it; and was willing to die for 


it and for them. And all this, in our degree, may 


be as true for us as it was for him. 


RATIONALISTS AND THE CHURCH. 


SPOKEN aT CROYDON. 


I very much doubt whether we rightly value the q 


Church as the home of worship and the spring of 


- thought. I very much doubt whether any ration- 


alists do. Poor human nature! In this matter it 
seems to need the stimulant of superstition and the 
glamour of the priest. And, indeed, it is not our 
egotism but the sober fact which leads me to say 


that our rational faith, with its sobriety, its mental a 


cleanness, and its economy of promises, without 
Saving rite or mediatorial priest, can only be for a 


high type of human development. That. does 
not say we belong to a high type of human 
development ; for, although we are here, it by no 
means follows that we rise up any more than 
others to the lofty significance and value of our 
outlook and our faith. Indeed, that is where the 


shadow is,—that so many of usare here but neither _ 


rightly value nor understand. 


For instance, one who ought to know better __ 


_ said to me that our services are ‘ dull.’ I do not 4 
think six people ever said that, but it was said: 


and I know two cases. In one of these cases, the 


services here were contrasted with those of a non- 


_ conformist chapel, whose minister told funny — ‘i 


i. 
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stories and made things generally lively. In the 


other case, our services were contrasted with those 
of the churches where music and millinery abound, 
I admit that, in comparison with these, our 
services are ‘dull,’ and I would not have them 
otherwise. But, as a sharp satirist said lately; 
‘At present, the world is not able to take its 
religion neat.’ But some day it will. Some day it 


will stand free. It will drop its playthings and its 


embroidered pinafores, put on the dress of its man- 


hood and womanhood, and trust to its affections, 


its conscience and its brains. ~ 
The trouble of it is, for us, that we are beset 


_ with all the perils and drawbacks of a transition 
stage. Tens of thousands are dropping the play- 


things and the pinafores, but they do not give to 


___ Religion their affections, their consciences, or their 


brains. They do not come to us, however much 
they may need us or belong to us. Besides, it is 
our hard fate, even in the very Church, to see that 
our freedom itself leads to perils and hindrances, 


_ There comes a reaction from the old excessive 


anxiety or the old superstition: and that reaction 
is apt to shew itself in the neglect of Religion 
altogether, in keeping the Church at arm’s length, 
in the crumbling away of the special sanctity of 
Sunday, in a sort of revelling in one’s cleverness 
and liberty. ‘Cannot I do as I like?’ said a 


_ Unitarian once, when a fellow member pleasantly 


reminded him he had not been to church for a 
month :; and he soon subsided into his reviews, his 
newspaper and his pipe. ‘I believe in people 
doing as they like,’ said the secretary of a 
Unitarian Church to me; and he soon after 
cheated me (his minister) out of a thousand 
pounds. ‘Freedom’: yes; I never cease to teach 


it, but it is a perilous possession. ‘Freedom in the 
_ Church’: yes; but what if it leads you to leave 


your brothers and sisters alone here, with your 
place empty? what if it leads you to consider only 


whether you are interested or pleased? what if it 
_ leads you to be more like an ungoverned child than 


a self-reliant and stedfast man ? 


Moreover, as to this freedom; are we sure 


that we are as freeas we think? Iam certain that 


: _ many Unitarians and Free Christians who boast so 
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much of their freedom are free only in one direction, ‘_ 
—and that not the most hopeful one. They are 
free to drop, but not to take up: free to deny, but = 
not to affirm: free to give up faithin thingsunseen, 

‘but not to seriously entertain fresh ideas, ex- 
petiences, and hopes that rise above the things of 
sense. Truly, it is just when we most assert our 
freedom that we most need to be on our guard. 

But, to proceed with our special drawbacks, 
and the price we have to pay for being rationalists. | 

The excessive individuality which rationalism 
breeds is as much against us as for us. In nearly 
all Unitarian and Free Christian churches this is 
strongly felt. What do you think of anew comer — 
and his family sitting in a church regularly for two 
years of Sundays, with never a word of welcome 
from a member even of the Church Committee? 
But this is a common occurrence in these churches. — 
Even here, where we are exceptionally social, a 
new-comer and one of the best attenders upon our ~ 
services, said to me of this,—‘I feel asthoughI 
did not belong to a Church.’ Iregarditasa most | 
Serious matter. It is the clear duty of every — 
member of the Church to make it easy and happy . | 
for every one who comes fresh into it. Every one © 
of you ought to see to it that some one is noticed. 
and encouraged and companioned who, but for you, 
might be left to wonder how it is that we can call = 
the Church ‘a home.’ I entirely agree withalate 
speaker in the Established Church, who said,‘ All 
experience shews instances where a church or re- 
ligious community might hold very tenaciously 
orthodox belief, and yet be to all intents and 
purposes spiritually dead. The life of a church 
is not guaranteed by orthodox belief, still less by 
one particular tenet. I would substitute, there- _ 
fore, this test of a standing or falling church— _ 
How far do the lay people of that church take 
part in its life and work? It is by the activity of — 
lay people, cluding Christian women as well as 
men, that we can see how much life there is in 
our particular branch of the Church.’ ae 
If you substitute ‘rational opinions’ for 
‘ orthodox belief,’ this declaration as truly applies 
tous. Who was it said that ‘A church is not a 
private club for a few men’s spiritual luxury, but a_ 
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society for the saving of the world’? Whoever 
said it, it is true. 

Now, for us, these public gatherings for wor- 
ship and study are and must be the centre. 
Hence, the vital necessity that they should be 
sustained by every indication of good-will and zeal: 


freedom, at this stage of our development, tells 
against us—and against the one thing needful for us. 
e do not suffer from this more than others—not as 
much; but we do suffer from undigested ration-— 
-alism and misapplied freedom. 
In all these free and rational congregations, 
there is a nucleus of stedfast souls to whom the 
rest are all indebted for keeping the church present- 
ably going at all. This cannot be right. Every 
one of us ought to say to himself, ‘This is my 
Church, and its standard of vitality depends upon 
me,’—as indeed it does ; for every zealous member 
of the Church is to the Church what a working 
and breathing lung is to the body, 
- Some of you may not greatly need the Church 
for yourselves, though I think many may make a 
mistake as to that : but what about your children, 
- your friends, your neighbours, your fellow-mem- 
bers? what about those who are drifting away from 
the old faiths and who sorely need a helping hand? 
_ Ina very high sense this is a missionary Church. 
‘Come on Sunday evenings for three months, and 
_ judge for yourselves. 
' And may not the minister include even himself 
jn this suggestion as to the duty of his congre- 
gation? How does the total absence or the 
slovenly arriving affect him? Is there no compact 
between congregation and minister? Do you not 
know that hearing is half preaching,—that your 
faces are as important as his voice ? 
re My standard may be too high for this ‘naughty 
world,’ but what a winsome ideal itis! I would 
have it understood that every member of the 
Church attended at least on Sunday mornings, 
with exceptions turning only upon illness or 
absence from home. I would have a time fixed 
which should enable every one to be here in time, 
not only for the opening hymn but for the opening 


and yet, as I have shewn, our very rationalism and - 


voluntary; and I would have every one more 
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considerate for others than for himself. The — 
significance of public worship is found in sympathy. 


You miss it all if you want only to be pleased. 


That is the apotheosis of egotism as well as the 
exaggeration of freedom. 

How beautiful to come together for common 
praise and thought and prayer! How good for us” 
to recognise together the supremacy of the things 
of the spirit! How blessed to feel together the 
deep immortal link that makes us one! If there is 
nothing else for us, how delightful to think of © 
fellow-worshipers and say ‘God help them! ’—to 
think of the children, and say ‘ God bless them !’ 


to think of the minister, poor man, and wonder at’ 


his faith, even if we cannot share it ;—perhaps 
this would be the best worship of all,—the best 
because the humblest and the least selfish. And, 
in any case, if you came in the right spirit, you 
could not possibly miss a blessing, whatever was 
said and done. ; we 
But so many say, ‘I am overdone with work,” 
or ‘I am too unhappy,’ or ‘I want rest.’ Poor 
souls! That is just why they need such a peace- 
ful, hopeful, uplifting Church as this. Here weget 
our feet upon the rock; we hear the voice of the 
spirit; we put everything in life in its true place, 
and get the perspective right. I think we might 
well call it, ‘The Church of the spirit’s rest.’ . 
With that I end; for rest is what we want in 
these driving, exciting, restless times;—not the — 
rest of indolence or timidity, not the rest thatis — 
mainly self-regarding, but the rest of strength and — 


self-possession—the rest that rises like an angel si : 


from the grave of dead passions and selfish fears. 


MEETING PLACES FOR ALL. 


A Strupy or EssEnTIALs. 
THERE is, in these days,asincere and almost pathetic _ 
longing for meeting places. Even those who con- 
tinue to hold by their old exclusive creeds, and who ~ 
still stand by their old separatist churches, feel the 
need of some common ground, or, let us say, of - 
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they love or honour, though these be not at one 
with them as to creed or church. It is, indeed, a 
critical and trying hour. 


It is rapidly becoming impossible to beheved in 


the dividing and condemning portions of the 
creeds,—of creeds that grew out of so much con- 
flict centuries ago. The pathos of the situation is 
that we know these creeds too often condemn the 
gracious, the loying and the Christly. Something 
must be done to help those who are not content to 
be merely formal in their religion, and inconsiderate 
"even in their most sacred relations with God. 
aie But there is no hope for us unless we give up 
_ thinking we know all, and confess that we are all 
very ignorant, as the merest beginners. Most of 
' the old theories of theology were based upon the 
_ notion that everything that could be known about 


-religion is already known,—that we have nothing to 


_ learn and nothing to forget. While that fatal error 
_ Temains nothing can be done. The Holy Spirit 
_ Himself has not free access to the soul that is shut 
up behind the steel doors of such a delusion. The 
"ancient notions of the Universe and of this one of 
its myriad worlds have all been revised; may we 
_ not say revolutionised ? and it is inevitable that this 
“must influence, if not revolutionise, the old-world 
“notions of God and man that grew out of them. 
_ But the change can be only in one direction. A 
vaster Universe requires a vaster God. A mightier 
drama requires a mightier mind for its inception, 
and for its stupendous denouement. The very 
word ‘Evolution’ calmly anchors itself by that 
older word ‘ Revelation,’ and offers to take its 

place. 
The broad and secure rock on ess we can all 


stand is—that the Universe is sane, intelligent, just; 


‘and that the evolution of the human race is, for us, 
the highest expression of this central sanity, intelli- 
_ gence and justice of the Universe, whoever or 
_ whatever may be within, behind or above it. 
a ‘This alone might suffice for a religion at this 
stage of our being and education ;— to feel, to 


know, that at the heart of Nature there is harmony ; | 


. _ that at the basis of creation there is order; that the 
divine drama is being unfolded as a poem, not 


some deep living link that shall bind them to those _ 
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without its pathos and sorrow, but divinely sane, 
intelligent, just; and that God is the sum or — 
epitome of all this stately, invincible, far-reaching 
sanity, intelligence and justice; to which, in truth, 


as Paul said, poor feeble man may well comme = 


himself ‘as unto a faithful Creator.’ 

Growing out of this conception of Nature, the 
Universe and God, the splendid truth shines forth, 
that the ultimate purpose of God concerning man is 
his evolution or gradual creation as a separate and 
self-conscious spirit. ‘God made man to be im- 
mortal,’ said one of the ancient seers —a fine 
summary of the amazing and far-reaching process 

of creation. a 
This explains all. Man’s discipline of struggle, © 
sorrow and sin, has been his education, or, more 
truly, has been Nature’s method of creation. By 


struggle, sorrow and sin, the merely animal passions, — 


appetites and instincts become human purposes, 
memories, hopes—agents by which the spirit within 
becomes truly aware of itself. a 
Of the external experiences of life, Tennyson 
says, of the child :— 
The baby new to earth and sky, 
What time his tender palm is prest 


Against the circle of the breast, 
Has never thought that * this is I.’ 


But as he grows, he gathers much, 

- And learns the use of ‘I’ and ‘me,’ 
And finds ‘I am not what I see, 

And other than the things I touch.’ 


So rounds he to a separate mind | 
From whence clear memory may begin, 
As, through the frame that binds him in, 
His isolation grows defined. 

But this is more deeply and intensely true of 
mental experiences, and ethical struggles, and — 
spiritual longings, hopes and fears—by all of which 
God has created Man, so that Man became, Oris 
becoming ‘a living soul.’ Hence, sin and all 


imperfections belong to the mysterious regions of 


travail, where the unceasing creation or birth of 
Man is proceeding ; and they only tell of the lower — 
stages which are inevitable, and which, if we were — 
z perfectly wise, might even be recognised as beautiful. 
__ All this may be regarded as the call of God to 
Man, to take up his great sas gai ee and the 
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_ practical response to this, on man’s part, is co-oper- 
ation with Nature and God in the effort to perfect 
and make dominant the sanity, the intelligence and 
the justice of the Universe. This includes all that 
_We recognise as duty in every one of life’s callings 
and relationships: and this, if we knew it, is the 
truest kind of practical religion. 
_ The response of the human to the divine, then, 
_ is the response of a rightly born or rightly 
awakened soul. The benedictions of Jesus, few 
and simple as they are, tell it all :—Blessed are the 
poor in spirit: Blessed are they that mourn: 
_ Blessed are the meek: Blessed are they that hunger 
_ and thirst after righteousness: Blessed are the 
_ merciful: Blessed are the pure in heart: Blessed 
_ are the peacemakers. Why? because they are 
'. onthe upward path, and enter into ‘the secret of 
_ the Lord,’ and fulfil the end of their existence. 
The fruiting of all this, on the tree of life, 
Is, not perfect knowledge, not a finished creed, 
“not the attainment of any perfect and final truth, 
but the outgleaming of a most perfect hope for all. 
_Nature’s gospel, though blended with many mys- 
teries, is manifestly a gospel of hope. The mighty 
power, which expresses itself in millions of modes 
of manifestation, works for advancement, and reveals 
_ at every stage a love of the beautiful which is, of 
itself, a gospel of hope. It manifests also an 
_ overflowing desire to fill every round of the great 
ladder of life with beings whose innate desires for 
happiness are the instruments by which their full 
_ creation is being slowly achieved. 
What boundless possibilities this opens up! 
What floods of light pour from it upon the dark 
problem of The Unseen! If the longing for happi- 
__ hess and the pressure of the desire for larger life 
_ are indeed the self-acting means by which Man is 
_ being evolved and educated; and if, behind all, 
_ there is the urging of sane, intelligent and just laws 
and powers, what may we not safely and rightly 
hope for! als meat 
'. Reasoning from the seen to the unseen, we are 
more than entitled, we are even compelled to believe 
and to expect that this mighty power will move us 
all on to higher stages, to larger possibilities, and 
to fuller expressions of life beyond the veil. May 


we not even say that of this we are morally and — 
spiritually sure,—and sure just in proportion as we 
truly believe in God at all ? E 

Surely, then, the truest faith is the deeper 


trust; and the most vital religion isthe personal « ~ 


confidence of the spirit in Nature, the Universe and 
God :—and concerning this we may be all agreed.. 
Ay ! and beyond this, whatis there that any of us © 
can see ?—-what is there that any one can need? 5 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 


[Notes of a eee by J. Page Hopps, as Chainaas of the | 4 


closing meeting of ‘The Provincial Assembly of Non-sub- _ S 


scribing Ministers and Congregations .of London and the 
South- Eastern Counties’; held at Dover] - a 


Ir there is any incongruity or impropriety in pe | ; : 3 


taking this chair,—and I half think there is—I am 


not at allto blame. When the request was made 7 


to me, | gave my view, and thought my reasons 
for reluctantly declining might prevail. I am not 
a member of your assembly, and my Church voted 
itself out, not in. But Mr. Burrows’ exceeding 
graciousness prevailed, and lam glad enough to 
respond in my poor way to the wealth of his good 
nature. Although it is a matter of but small 
importance, still, perhaps a few words may be 


acceptable, to explain why the meetings of | 
organised Unitarians and Non-subscription seem 


to know me no more. 


Generally speaking, I feel that I have aoe z 


my time; and that there are plenty of new- 
comers who are able and willing: moreover, as 
time goes on, one gets to find out who or what are 
one’s working foes; and I have found that 


meetings and bad air are now very deadly enemies. 4 


of mine. ; 
Then, as some are aware, I have undertaken * 
many kinds of work, and have been forced a good ~ 
deal on to lines of my own; and these seem to 
claim, or, at allevents, they secure all my soe 
and continuity of interest and time. 
_ I confess, however, that I retain a lo -ago~ 
Sepieered Os from the qnecuanicn and con 


me 


trol of religious organisations. We may not 
intend it, but, even with the freest, the danger of 
the growth of authority is great, and the danger of 
the growth of its assertion is greater. I cannot 
forget that my very first steps towards the 
Unitarians were met by a sharp repulse; one of 
their most powerful ministers gratuitously inform- 
ing me that he could not recognise me as a 
Christian minister because I did not believe in the 
miracles. 1 told this good man two things ;—that 
I did not ask his recognition, and that, as regards 
the miracles, my difficulty was, not to believe in 
_ Miracles, but to know where to stop. But his 
_ feception naturally put the chill of poverty into my 
_ ecclesiastical bones; and, having escaped from 
_ one House of Bondage I did not wish to go into 
another. 
Then those odious old Belfast conflicts horri- 
fied me,—conflicts which grew entirely out of 
excessive organisation, and out of the rule of 
_ Officials and authorities of one sort and another. 
_ And, curiously enough, the very latest deterrent 
' has again come from Belfast; for ‘ The Inquirer ” 
_ tells us that, at a meeting with closed doors, your 
_ brethren in Belfast agreed to receive the Triennial 
' Conference but with ‘the strongest request’ that 
_ the Conference Committee would instruct its 
chairmen of the various meetings to ‘at once 
suppress’ the utterance of certain specified ‘ senti- 
_ ments,’ if any speaker introduced them: and to 
_‘at once suppress’ is the phrase of the Belfast 
Unitarians, invented and passed ‘with closed 
doors.’ Well, I hesitate. I shall perhaps myself 
say something presently which a chairman of the 
_ Belfast Unitarians type might like to ‘ suppress’ : 
but, being in the chair myself, I am safe, at least, 
| for once. 
_ Last of all, I confess that my interest in 
_ doctrine has rather declined, We have discussed, 
too long, for instance, the arithmetic of The Trinity ; 
and even Westminster Abbey, with the help of 
_ Canon Wilberforce’s rationalism, is making most 
of our doctrinal controversies out of date. Besides, 
there are vital practical matters which put these 
matters of dogma deep into the shade. 
To tell the truth, I fear that, in so far as we 
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put in the front our dispute about dogmas we ate 

altogether on the wrong track. Lopes Shenae 
'  Itisathousand times more important that a 

man should be a sound workman than that he - 

should be a sound Churchman. It is ten thousand 

_ times more important that we should have the 
right feeling about war than that we should have 
the right opinion about the atonement. “It is a — 
million times more important that we should’ take — 
the right view about the infernal region of 

_Hooleyism than that we should discuss the devil 


of theology or ‘ thus think of the Trinity.’ What — 4 
is the good of discussing an invisible devil, when ~ 


we have a visible devil who gives gold plate for 
Holy Communion at St. Paul’s, and when we have 
gangs of them in the neighbourhood of the Mansion 
House and the Royal Exchange? It is ten 
million times more important that .we should 
protect. children from cruelty, and stop hustling 


poor used-up old people into the work-house, a” 
_. than that we should settle the quarrels of the 


_ National Church, or even keep in existence the 
whole of organised and ecclesiastical religion. 
We want a Church of Humanity, a true Church 
of Christ. There isa great deal of truth in what 
Laurence Oliphant + said, in his ‘Scientific 
Religion’ :—‘ Let us compare Christ’s Christianity 
with the world’s. Christ said, ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not ;”’ 
and again, “If any man desire to be first, the same 
shall be last of all, and servant of all.” The Church 
says, ‘‘ Little children, come regularly to the Sun- 
day school: try and get the top of the class, and 
if you succeed in defeating your companions, you 
shall have a prize.” on eee 


‘Thus, from its earliest infancy, the childis 


taught the vice of competition; the door is — 
opened by its spiritual pAstors and masters, to the — 
evil spirits of envy, ambition, conceit and egotism, 
who do not fail to rush in and lock it after them. © 


When it is well barred against the entry of the — 


angelic ministrants of love, meekness and humility, 

and the child arrives at a certain age, under the 
stimulant of rivalry, jealousy and emulation, the 
Church says, ‘‘Now you are old enough to eat 
sorne bread and drink some wine. This is the 


: ‘foyal fond: to Christ’s favour e “communion” 
with Christ !) Now keep theinterests of your own — 
soul steadily in view—which you will find allthe — 
more easy after the training to keep yourself — 
_always at the top of the class at school. |“ Com- 

_ municate ” regularly, and you are safe,”’ i 


«Under the combined influence of an imagin- 
ation thus excited, and a temper thus roused to 
emulation, the child enters upon life. At school, 
and at college his worst passions are stimulated, 
that personal success may be achieved at the cost 
of his fellows. He is punished if he helps them. — 
| Every triumph that he gains, every prize that he 
wins, is purchased at the price of a humiliation 
upon some of those brethren whom he is told by 
_ Christianity to love better than himself ! 


_ * It is no wonder that the man who has been | 
thus educated, enters keenly into the competitive 
system which gives its infernal life and energy to 
civilisation, “so-called.” In commerce he struggles 
to enrich himself at the expense of his fellows, and 
inasmuch as the commercial code is elastic, and it 
is impossible even for the most cunningly devised 
laws to anticipate the ingenuity of pirates, who 
could not live at all if they did not prey upon one 
another, there are hundreds of ways by which even 
the relative honesty which these laws seek to 
impose may be evaded, so that men’s consciences __ 
are often practically regulated by 1 the dangers they, nae 
‘may incur of being sent to prison.’ 
Hane Exaggerated’ ? Admitted; for the hen 
_ petitive system is not necessarily | "¢infernal ’: but 
_ enough of it is true to explain more than half of 
our miseries and sins in relation to such matters as 
the national scandals of the money market and 
company promoting; the strife between capital 
and labour; our dangerous and degrading glori- 
fication of war and bloodshed ; our cruel treatment 
of inferior races ; and our general adulation of the 
rich and strong, and of everything that pushes the 
_ Empire on, at whatever cost, i? its true ‘ “houour,: 
; ae to the moral law. 
If there is any need done me. In these 
dae while { muse, the fire burns: and truly, 
wales. I l entirely mistake them, the fa you profess ’ 


-and the Churches you represent are with me in 
spirit, in these social outlooks, and in these 
aspirations which seem to me to be the ver 
essence of true Religion, and over all. See 


NOTES OF A CITIZEN SUNDAY SERMON. 


SPOKEN aT CROYDON. 


e one almighty and 
eternal Power who is ‘the inmost uplifting life of 
all things.’ There are hundreds of creeds about 

_ God; but we do not want a creed; we want Hir 
_.' The personality of God can never be com- | 
‘prehended by man; but we are aware of Him and — 
He seems aware of us, in His myriads of un-— 
ceasing manifestations and inspirations. He is the 
Living God of living men; here and now as truly 
_._ What then is it to be on His side? It is to 
help Him create the world and uplift it. If He is 
‘the inmost uplifting life of all things,’ to be on 
His side is to uplift. The vital question for this vast 
_ hurrying, anxious population, with its shar daily 
_ campaign, is, ‘How can a man or a woman work, 
__ Struggle, earn and spend on the Lord’s side?’ Be 
on the side of divine ideals. Be on the side of 
‘sweetness and light.’ Be om the side of the 


3: don’t defile them, 
_ Be on the side of the 
the classes, promoti g mutual under- 


- 


iia setere ouree ead aoe ‘Belge in the: 
solidarity of the human race; don’t set yourself. 
stiffly against God's Frenchmen, as Bele! natural 
‘enemies. — 
. Who, then, ¢ can be. on ihe Loads side ? The 
question now almost answers itself: and yet 
there is a need to push it home in these days when - 
$0 many associate God’s servants only with 
_ churches and chapels and rituals and priests. But 
look now. God_is creating a world and a human 
_ civilisation, and ‘not only a church and a priest- 
hood. He wants on His side the creative people, — 1 eet 
the. manufacturers and builders, the statesmen and — 
awyers, County Councillors and newspaper editors, 
Trade Unions and Parliaments, common-place 
‘fathers and mothers, and teachers and boys and 
girls: for these run the world and make it what it 
is. Teach that tothe young, and call that religious _ 
‘teaching for your homes and your schools, if you _ 
would win the answer to the supreme prayer, 
< Phys: kingdom | come, ae will be done on ra 
asitisin heaven. 
What, then, are we going to ‘do aout it, we 
fathers and mothers, we elder brothers and sisters, 
‘we masters and shop-mates, we Liberals and 
Tories, we boys and girls? What are we going to 
do about it beyond talking about it, and praying — 
about it ? What about helping to keep Croydon 
weet and pure? What about intemperance? 
‘What about gambling ? ? What about putting upon — 
young children burdens they ought not yet to 
seer ? What about backing up your public men > 
who want to have things orderly and just, and 
_ your fellow citizens who are striving for i improve: - iy 
ment, and paying for reforms for you ? 
It is a great campaign we are engaged in, 
Have we all made up our minds about it ? Do we 
Il know our place, our work, our flag? Are we on 
he Lord’s side, in the sense that we are on 
Humanity’ sside? Until now, have we only been 
dreaming about it } ? ee bas us eS the SUprene, 
one ae cally live. 5 


(EE at 


DEBASED PATRIOTISM. 


O Liserty! Liberty! how many crimes are committed in 
thy name !—Madame Roland. 
Patriotism is a horrible evil and superstition, producing lies, — 


violence and murder.—Tolséoi. ) 
THESE are terrible sayings, and all the more terrible 


because there are senses in which they are true. 


But the saying concerning Liberty explains 
Tolstoi’s blistering proposition. The crimes com- 
mitted in Liberty’s name by those who, though 
screaming the word, do not understand the thing, 
must not be put to the account against Liberty. 
The crimes were committed in her name, but they 
were crimes against Liberty, as well as against 
those who suffered at the hands of her drunken 
devotees. 2 

So with what Tolstoi calls ‘ Patriotism.’ The 


love of country is a divinely human passion, as” 


natural as it is beautiful. But, just as the true 
lover of Liberty respects and guards Liberty every- 
where, so the true patriot will respect and guard 
patriotism everywhere. What Tolstoi damns isa __ 
spurious patriotism ;— that odious blend of in- - 
solence and masterfulness which we know as 
*Jingoism,’ or that vulgar love of money and love 


of power which lie at the heart of so much of that 


which is swaggering through the world as ‘ Im. 
perialism,’ always producing, as Tolstoi says, ‘lies, 
violence and murder.’ Bas 
We may be called ‘sentimentalists’ because 
we propose to consider the rights of weak races, 
and ‘soft’ because we shrink from the doctrine 
that what we want we ought to fight for, or get by 
fraud. But we do not hesitate to avow our full 
faith in these old-fashioned notions of honesty and 
honour. But now, in these days when so much of — 
our love of Liberty means only the right to do as _ 
you like, and to curtail the liberties of others ; and 
when so much of our Patriotism means only a 
Tampant emphasis on self-interest, and no real — 
respect for love of country in another, the ele- 
mentary moralities are out of fashion, and sober 
patriotism on principle is being pushed aside in 
favour of rowdyism for plunder. — oR 
Is it unpatriotic to say these things? On theca 
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contrary, it would be grossly unpatriotic not to say 
them if we believe them. Just in proportion as we 
love our country we want to see it ‘ arise and shine.’ 
We counsel no cowardly shrinking from its duties 
and its work in the world. We believe in its 
glorious mission, not only asa nation-maker, but 
as a world-maker. But just because we want to 
see it great, we want to see it take a path which is 
not the path of the vulgar rowdy or treacherous 
thief. 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH. 


_ We find it difficult to keep up with The Church 
Gazette, and constantly feel a desire to quote half 
ofeach number. The following, by certain of its 
correspondents, will make very seasonable reading 
at Christmas time ;— 


It seems to me that, if it can be shown there is any kind 
of doubt as to the authenticity of the passage in St. Matthew, 
we are on very thin ice, for tradition is a source of information 
for which most of us have not the keenest affection, and I 
should imagine that no thoughtful person would adduce the 
said argument. 

’ But supposing the ice breaks, and we come to accept the 
denial of the Virgin Birth, will it make any difference what- 
ever to our faith? Cana mere method (provided it be a good 
one) make such a vast difference when the desired result is 
obtained? After all, would it make any difference to our 
love for, and faith in, Jesus, whichever way the facts should 
point? For my own part, when I see that the genealogies in 
St. Matthew and St. Luke are the genealogies of Joseph, and 
not of Mary, and that the inserted words ‘ (as was supposed) * 
in St. Luke iii. 23, make nonsense of the genealogy, I am 
disposed to ask, what does it mean? 


I have been much interested lately in the method which 
the Italian Church on the Continent of Europe is adopting— 
yiz., the cult of St. Joseph. At one time,in Roman Churches, 
one saw little of this Saint; now his position is rivalling that 
of the Virgin. His image is universal, and his adoration 

_ increasingly advocated. I know not, but is this only the 
prelude to a startling declaration by the Italian Church 
against the Virgin Birth? 


Some time ago we said ; 


We challenge The Church Gazetie to say whether the 
“State Church should give ‘entire liberty of thought’ to 


_ of some of our public men? If the consequences 


clergymen who do not believe in ‘born of the Virgin Mary’ — 
and ‘ the resurrection of the body.’ If it should, then what 193.1) 
to happen to that dreadful legal document called ‘The 
Apostles’ Creed ?? ; sige 
Now will The Church Gazette tighten its belt and give us 
an answer ? ; ; é } 


The Church Gazette has given us an answer. 
Here it is s— ; i 


Mr. Hopps will see in our correspondence. columns that 
it is quite unnecessary for us to gird up our loins, Not that — 
We commit ourselves to the special views there expressed—on 
the contrary, we prefer to suspend judgment. In fact, we 
think it is better not to approach such subjects at all. ae 

Now is not that immense? <A < Church 
Gazette’ tells the world that it is better not! ito: 
approach the subject of the Virgin. birth at all, 
although every Sunday, at Church, everybody is 
supposed to solemnly profess belief in it. We ask ; 
again, then, what is to happen to that dreadful — 
legal document called « The Apostles’ Creed’? Ges 


We are utterly unable to keep step with The 
Church Gasette. It revels in making all the 
orthodoxies look ridiculous, and succeeds admir- 
ably; and yet it one day solemnly said: ‘It jg 
best that such as can find no standing place within - 
our limits, as actually constituted, should honestly 
leave us.” Now what are we to make of that ? 


AN APPEAL FROM ENGLAND DRUNK — 
TO ENGLAND SOBER. 


— 


THERE is a spirit abroad, especially in London, _ 
which too keenly reminds us of the primitive cave 
from which our poor relations emerged, and of the _ 
bones over which they snarled. Ara See ages 
We do not quite like to use the word, but is 
there not something _beastly in this perpetual — 
glorification of the fighter and his bloody work ? 
If that is. too severe, let us say; Is there not 
something too absurd in the school-bully behaviour 


Were confined to the speakers who Swagger about 


“Waterloo and Trafalgar, or to the newspaper people 
who seem to revel in insulting a neighbour and 
inciting to war, one might almost welcome them : 
but, behind these, there are millions of peaceful 
_ people who are not heard of, who want to be let 
alone, and who do not share in the insane desire to 
swagger and sprawl half over the world. Pall Mall 
‘and Fleet Street do not sufficiently consider these. 

Once more we are drawing near to the time 
when we shall all profess to believe in ‘ The Prince 
of Peace.’ We shall bring out our Christmas 
carols, and preach and hear nice sermons on charity 
and good will: and these swaggering speakers and 
writers will probably go to church and pretend with 
the best of us. What hypocrites we are if we 
cannot back up our professions with at least a 
readiness to put ourselves in our neighbour’s place, 
—if we do not try to realise how our crude 
arrogance looks and feels to him !—what hypocrites 
' if, after all, we do not really believe, or do not act 
-* as though we believed, that sacrifice has an even 
divine part to play in the evolution of a world, and 
- that our ‘honour’ is as much concerned with self- 
sacrifice as with self-assertion | 
aa Probably there are many in this country—and 
"especially in high places—who would be glad 
’ enough to see the French Republic humiliated, or 
even to see it come to grief: and, truly, it has been 
a sore discouragement to those of us who rejoiced 
to see a breach in the too solid wall of European 
kingcraft: but France has suffered and is suffering 
from Imperialism and not from its Republicanism ; 
and, if time be given her, she will purify herself 
and work out her salvation: and surely it is a 
‘mean and blackguardly thing to go about reminding 
her of the past, and making it difficult for her to be 
friends with us now. eka 
ie. The duty of the hour, then, is, not to behave like 
rowdy schoolboys, but to find ways of being 
| __ specially considerate, like reasonable men,—to say 

nothing of honest and consistent Christians. But, 
even on the low ground of getting what you want 
from a competitor, it is a mistake to bully your 
man, or make him hate you. 


PROFESSOR CHEYNE ON THE PSALMS. | 


Even the Unitarians must wake up if they are to 
keep pace with the experts of the University of 


Oxford in this tremendously free handling of the 
Bible. 5; 


Here is Canon Cheyne, in Rochester Cathedral, — 


simply treating the old orthodox notions of the 
Bible, as one might treat a half-drowned kitten, by 


simply putting it out of its misery. Something 


like this :—‘ The 45th Psalm is a fine poem: but, 


fortunately, notwithstanding missionary sermons, = 
foreign missions are not dependent on the old idea 


that the Psalm refers to Jesus of Nazareth. 
Probably the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
thought it did, but he has been a long time in the 
higher spheres, and knows better now. We donot 
know who he was: he certainly was not Paul; but 
there is good reason for thinking that he would 


have welcomed the Higher Criticism. To ask 


Christians in this age to believe that the Prince 
referred to in Psalm xlv. is Jesus, is to impose an 
intolerable burden on the intellect and on the soul 
of anyone. The use of the title « God” proves 
nothing as to Deity. Even Jesus was divine only 
because of his unclouded soul, undimmed by a 
Sense of sin. The hope of a conquering Messiah 


was the dream of the Jews, and this hope is the ie 
basis of the 45th Psalm. But the Messiah would 


not live for ever, they thought, and so he must be 
provided with a queenly consort, and he would 
found a line of princes of righteousness. Clearly, 
the reference is not to Christ.’ 


And Canon Cheyne is Oriel Professor of the 


interpretation of Holy Scriptures at the University © 


of Oxford! But our references to « The Polychrome 
Bible’ (September, 1898) will. indicate what is 


goingon. The change is enormous: the speed is 
amazing. pet 


FREEDOM IN THE NATION’S CHURCH, 


To the Editor of ‘The Times? 


Siz,—It must have occurred to many of your readers that the 
Only alternative before us is wreck or freedom. If we insist on 


tying to make every clergyman do precisely as he is told: if 
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we tell the heretics, on the one hand, and the high priest, on 
the other hand, to go; that means wreck, for it would leave 


behind a remnant that would be the laughing-stock of the 


world, as a ‘ National Church.’ 

The only hope for a ‘National’ Church is freedom. 
Instead of turning out anyone, we ought to make it possible 
to bring in every one. We must drop all this old-world non- 
sense about making candles and vestments, positions and 
attitudes, mixings and mutterings, dogmas and perfumery, the 
subjects of legislation and discipline. Here is Canon Gore 
adyotating confession and the regulation ofit by law, and hereis 
his brother Canon Wilberforce, publishing ‘ Westminster Abbey 
Sermons,’ which contain, in a highly concentrated form, all the 
‘heresies’ of the Unitarian. What ought to bedone? Tum 

‘them both out? That isa ridiculous suggestion. It would 
_ be infinitely more to the purpose to repeal the Acts of 
Uniformity, and make the Church as free to all as the Univer- 
sities are. Then, by way of natural selection, there would 
‘be survivais of the fittest; and then the Church, ma safi- 
‘ciently varied way, would really represent the Nation, and 


'. supply its varied needs. 


At present we are trying to govern the Church on the 
principle of a medizval nursery. How much better it would 
be to recognise the fact that the family is grown up; and even 

‘to risk the latch-key rather than turn the children out of doors, 
or pull down the house! 
Yours, 
j. PAGE HOPPS. 


NOTES. BY) THE: WAY: 


Printers’ Errors.—Last month, owing to the illness of 

- the editor, certain proof sheets were not sent ta the Printer, 
—notably the sheets containing ‘ Comrades." When too late, 
the sheets were found on the editor's desk, duly corrected. 
For instance, on page 343, the corrected sheet read, ‘The 
fascination of the evening’s talk and dreaming was’: but the 
Correction failed to get made. The printer is a very good 
man: but always pity the poor writer and editor! 


THE ALLEGED PRoPHEcIEs.—We are sorry to see the 
fourth lecture on the Alleged Prophecies crowded out this 
month. This will appear in the January number, and the 
remainder will regularly follow.. The Title and Contents for 
1898 will also appear in. the January number. 


An EnciisH ‘Inpex Expurcatorivs.’—‘ The Church 
_ Gazette’ says: ‘The Birmingham Daily Gazetiz, of Monday 
last, contained the brief report of a meeting at which the Rev. 
C. E. Beeby’s book, “‘ Creed and Life,” was under considera- 
tion: The meeting was held at Worcester, under the 
presidency of the Dean, and is described as “‘a conference of 
_epresentative clergy and laity.” It is a significant fact that 
fhe Earl of Beauchamp, who has shown himself a strong 


i. 


partisan in opposition to Mr. Beeby, was not only one of t ae 
*fepresentative laymen” referred to, but is spoken of as 
“supporting ” the Dean. — Ds As ieee Bee e, 
‘The meeting ‘was Obviously “‘ down on” Mr. Beeby, and 
it passed the following resolution :— nee Gos 

_ §* That this meeting, considering the deadly error con- 
tained in the book, ‘ Creed and Life,” and the injury done to 
the faith of many, hereby does pronounce a condemnation of 
the: book as being contradictory to the express teaching ot — 


Holy Scripture and the faith of the Church of England as — 
embodied in her creeds, articles and formularies.?’ AR ea 
We honestly believe that the Dean, the Earl, the meeting 
and the resolution were not tar wrong ; only we should’ like to 

revise the phrases ‘deadly error * and ‘the injury.’ We have 
the greatest admiration for Mr. Beeby’s book ; but it will never 
do to pretend that it does not contradict the creeds, articles 
and formularies of the Church. sae Men ope ae Sis 
: We strongly advise our readers to get Mr. Beeby’s book. 
A new edition has just been issued by Messrs. Simpkin, 

Marshall & Co. Pe Sige Repeat pe bee 


5 


: BaARBARIC Spain.—Someone has said that there are fifty 
bull fights a year in Spain, A humane Spaniard writes to’ c 
Say :— SEIOE: Th gO Ppa aca Se Oe Ole 

‘Four thousand would be nearer the truth. _ There are 

bull fights nearly all the year round in the big towns an 
cities of Spain. From two to ten bulls are killed at each fight 

_ tor the bull never is simply hounded to death. Each bul 

_ kills from one to six horses. 
- place in the countr 


The circus brutalised Rome, 
Spaniard. The Pagan Roma 
more barbarous in his delight in 
he modern Spaniard. There 
and the bull fight is one cause of it 
Buacxeuarps ar Pray. — We do not wish 
from a legal point of view 
who tried to make ‘s 
at the National 


One redeeming feature, 
exhibitions ought to b 
People. Many 
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"are gentlemen. We think they arelowcads. Noreally manly 
_ man would find any pleasure in seeing two fellow creatures 
- stand up for the sole purpose of beating one another senseless; 
"with the off chance of a kill. The person who likes that must 
' be aruffian; or, to be more frank, he must be a sort of devil: | 
_and we shall take good care that this expression of opinion — 
finds it way to the leading patrons of that sporting hell. ; 


British TREACHERY AND CRUELTY.—It is not a pleasant 
subject, and what we might say about it would, by some, be 
thought wanting in ‘patriotism.’ But we should not mind 
that. We are very sick of the mixture of selfishness and 

_ tyranny usually associated with that word. The purpose of- 

this note, however, is to beg the reader to send for four leaflets 
on Bechuanaland, issued by the ‘Aborigines Protection So- 
ciety,’ Broadway Chambers, Westminster. We do not know 

_ the Society’s terms, but imagine that two or three penny 
stamps would bring them. It is inthe highest degree desirable 
‘that every English man and woman should read these leaflets. 


_'Tue Comine Licut..—We have received several num- 

bers of a singularly bright monthly, published in San Francisco, 

- called‘ The Coming Light.’ It is ‘devoted to higher think- 

ing, higher living, and a higher social order.’ It is deliriously 

_ happy with its California, and makes us long to go. We will, 
when we get rid of this cumbersome body. ; 


‘ BROTHERHOOD,’—We commend to all a monthly pub- 
lication, called ‘ Brotherhood,’ It is announced as ‘ A monthly 
Magazine designed to help the peaceful evolution of a juster 
and happier social order.’ It is only’ one penny, and is 

_ published at Thackeray House, Clerkenwell Road, London. 
' One may not agree with everything in it, but the last few 
numbers have abounded with beautiful and useful suggestions. 


_AReav Distinction.—‘ The Christian Register’ shrewdly 
says;—' It is fast coming to pass that, when a liberal religious 
thinker denies that he is a Universalist or a Unitarian, he must — 

_ be understood as speaking merely of organizations. He may 
have all the philosophical and religious opinions of these’ 
churches; but, so long as he has not been enrolled as a mem- 
ber of one of them, he may decline to be classified with them.’ 
sem This explanation is becoming extremely necessary. In 
fact; the Unitarian view of all the vital points of theology is 
__ becoming so common that, as a Canon of Westminster Abbey 
has said, there ought to be no separate Unitarians. We rather 
agree with that. Butit will indeed be odd if their very success 


should be the death of them! 


it en 


' THe Smoxe Curse.—On the subject of the concerts at 
___the once attractive Queen’s Hall, London, we are glad to see 
_ that a London paper speaks out, on this wise ;—‘ Might we 


' humorous incident in the Franco-Prussian War. The 
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_ saggest to the manager, that it would greatly conduce to th 
_ pleasures of those who object to smoking, if a place were set 

apart for those slaves of the weed, and their companions, who 
prefer to spend their lives in a cloudy atmosphere ?’ e 


_. Eaypr.—We do not charge all our Jingoes with hypocrisy, — 
but we do charge with hypocrisy (more or less unconscious, 
let us hope) the vast majority of those who yelled their 
greetings to Kitchener. The people on the pier, at the railway 
Station, at the Guildhall.and at Balmoral, did not go hysterical 
over him as the deliverer of the Soudan from oppressors, but 
as the winner of a big fight and as a sort of * Rule Britannia 
cock of the walk. Thatisthe honest truth, = 8 © 

But, as to that ‘fight’? Was there a fight? The 
slaughtering machines were all on our side. We ought to be 
a little ashamed of it asa fight. There was nothing to yell — 
about, any way. MG : Ds Fees 


THANKSGIVINGS FoR VicTory.—‘A.H -N.’in ‘The Agnostic 
Journal’ says, with acceptable plainness of speech; ‘The 
thanksgiving services and glory to God sermons which have 
been held and preached all over the country in celebration of 
_ that disgusting slaughter in the Soudan recalls to my mind a 


Emperor writing to the Empress after a victory, ascribed all 
the honour and glory to God, His letters invariably began :— 
“My Dear Augusta, by the Grace of God, &c., &c.” I think 
_ it was ‘ Punch,’ but am not quite certain, which made a very 
_ Clever parody on these letters in the following lines:— 
_“ By power Divine, my dear Augusta 
We've had another glorious bustah : Poe 
Ten thousand Frenchmen sent below: Fay 
Praise God from whom all blessings flow.””’ ns 


‘Nor A Motocu-Jenovan.’— ‘The Christian World 
is rather outdoing ‘The Inquirer.’ It gives prominence toa 
_ writer who concludes by saying ‘Thank God . . . our God is 
our Father, and not a Moloch-Jehovah.’? We never expected 
to live to find a ‘ Christian World’ writer backing up Mr. Page 


Hopps’ awful book ‘Who was Jehovah?? 
i ‘ mia £ 


“Wina.’—We have received a specimen of an emollient 
called ‘ Wina,’ prepared by a lady well known to some of our: 
friends. We handed it to the proper judges of such things, 
_ and it is pronounced to be ‘ specially nice, fragrant and useful. 
It is said to be excellent for hands, feet and face, in hot 
cold weather. The secret of its composition has been com 
municated to us, and we wonder howit can be produced fo 
the: moneysc ere Ge Cea ie eae eek let PU 2 Poe 

At present it is to be had only from Miss Daltry, Beesto 


_ Brow, Bollington, Macclesfield, by post, for z/3,. 
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| Herozs.—The Bishop of London, in his University — 
College lecture on ‘ Heroes,’ was happily satirical. He ~ 
“thought that modern fiction was leading us astray as to 
heroes ; and he did not seem to be enamoured.of our Victoria 
“Station, Guildhall and Balmoral heroes. ‘As to acquiring 
territory,’ he said, ‘I am unable to determine the Tatio 
" between the number of square miles and the moral elevation 3 
or how much bloodshed and lying would be permitted per 
I am afraid that strict rules of that ~ 
That hit the bull’s” 


called attention to the odious evening papers in London: 
_ and now the Hooley disclosures reveal precisely what we have 

all along believed—that too many of these are simply the 
_ bought organs of financial (and we may add political) pirates, 
whose sole object is to make money or back up whatever 
designs ot whatever plot may be the demand of the hour. Ter 

s a public scandal, and a public peril too. 


‘Tue Jew-Bartinc MAnia.—Mrs. Haweis, in her bright 
little ‘ Humanitarian ’ Article, quotes the keen saying, ‘Half 
Christendom is worshiping a Jewess, and the other half is 
“worshiping a Jew.’ We should like to know who said that 
first, It is a rare flash of lightning. ; 


~ 4 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 


- ¢Qur Herepity From Gop.’ Lectures on Evolution. 
By E. P. Powell. Fourth edition. New York: D. Appleton 
and Co. The dedication of this strong book is significant :— 
‘ This book is dedicated to all those who, like the author, have: 
lost faith in authoritative revelation, in hopes that they, like 
himself, may find satisfaction in that revelation of eternal life 
of truth which is steadily unfolded to us by science.’ 
“The book is a remarkable blend of science and religion, 
n the higher reaches of thought and experience. The writer — 
follows the lead of Evolution into the spheres of history, 
religion, morals, art, culminating in universal ethical laws 5. 
and everywhere holds that these are subjects of Evolution. 
Assuredly, he does the world a service who helps it to perceive 
and to grasp the fact that the universe is perfectly intelligent 
and sane, that it knows what it is about, and that the end is. 
_ Mr. Powell, who is very much in the open, may be said, 


‘ 


to do this; and we are grateful. Of course, we cannot go 
with him in his despair of Christianity, though its official - 
defenders often try us sadly. : Sea 


__*A Spirir’s IpzA or Happiness.’ London: Nichols _ 
and Co. As the title indicates, the claim made for this book is _ 
that it was given by one or more of the spirit-people through 
amedium. If that could be demonstrated, the book would of 
course have an interest and value of its own: but we have 
only the word of the preface writer for it, and he. may be — 
mistaken. On the other hand, his declaration is temperately — 
and solemnly made, and we see no reason whatever for doubt- 
ing his good faith. Bea Y 

But, apart from that, it is a book of living and lively 
thoughts, and of sharp insights into character and life. ‘ 


‘Tue LicuT?’ By Bernard Hamilton. London: Hurst ~ 
and Blackett.—A tremendously vivid story, full of dash and 
‘splendour and strong thinking, flashing all the way fromancient _ 
Egypt to the Seven Dials. There is in it a deep psychological © 
current, and to that extent it isa story with a purpose. The 
writer is desperately in earnest about the Established Church — 
and the need of a radical reform in relation to it: and, ina ~ 
very subtile way, this is made to blend with the mental motive 
of the book. It is not exactly a book for the ordinary ‘ Smith’s ; 
Library’ reader, but even these might be captivated by its 
brilliant vigour. : . 


‘THE AGNOSTIC ANNUAL FOR 1899.’—Edited by C. A, 
Watts. London: Watts & Co.—We take this annual quite — 
Seriously, but wonder why the writer of it should so very 
much care to wipe out God and religion from this poor dusty 
world. A good deal of its iconoclasm we can quite well 
understand ; for there is truly so much that wants destroying, 
An article on ‘The Revival of Ritualism,’ by J. McCabe, is an 
excellent specimen of the kind of work that can be usefully — 
done by Agnostics as well as by Free Christians. The con- om 
cluding paragraph is not its best, but it is very much tothe 
point ;— % oe , Pipa Ns 

‘No, it is not from Christ that the complicated ritual and == 
_ doctrine of the Christian Church has been derived. Thanks 
to modern scientific activity, we now know what its real eae 
source is. It is simply an engrafting of what people are 
pleased to call Paganism upon the simple religious teaching 
of Christ. Almost every single point of their ritual and their 
scheme ot doctrine existed in other religions betore the birth — 
of Christ. They have simply been borrowed from the sur- — 
viving Pagan religions, as the Christian priesthood developed 
and began to feel the advantage ot having such a ritual, And 
when people, with the simple teaching of Christ continually 
before them, can accept all this as revealed truth, we can only — 
‘suppose they are sacrificing intellectual conviction for the sake 
of an emotional and esthetic satisfaction. The Ritualistic 
Movement will be a fitting punishment in history of this 
“wonderful century” for all its hypocrisy, its conventionality, 
its gross impermeability and supineness.’ - a 
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Ris ‘Sones or Farru, NATuRE, AND COMRADESHIP.’—. — 
| Sixty devout, beautiful, or merry songs, in many moods, pre- 
_ pared for the members of the Co-operative Holidays’ Associa- 
_ tion on their summer tramps among the mountains and at 
_ their eyening ‘socials.’ Its price is only twopence, and 
_ T.A. Leonard, Colne, Lancashire, will tell anyone about it. 
_ A book of tunes is in preparation. Communications may be 
sent to Miss E. H. Smith, Albion Place, Royston, Herts. 


— 


EVERY DAY WITH THOREAU. 


DECEMBER. 


‘Love that’s deep must deeply studied be 
As from deep wells. men read star poetry.’ s 
— Week. 


I—When we are unhurried and wise, we perceive that only 
great and worthy things have any permanent and absolute 
existence—that petty fears and petty pleasures are but the 
shadows of the reality.—Diary. 


'2—Any truth is better than make-believe. Tom Hyde, the 
tinker, standing on the gallows, was asked if he had any- | 
thing to say. ‘Tell the tailors,’ said he, ‘to remember 
to make a knot in their thread before they take the first 
stitch.’ His companion’s prayer is forgotten.— Walden. 


_ 3—The imagination never forgets; it is a re-membering. It 
is not foundationless, but most reasonable, and it alone 
uses all the knowledge of the intellect.—Love. 


At 


- 4—Probably if our lives were more conformed to nature, we: 
should not need to defend ourselves against her heats and 
colds, but find her our constant nurse and friend, as do 
plants and quadrupeds.—A Winter Walk. 


5—We tax ourselves unjustly. There is a part of us which 
_ isnot represented. It is taxation without representation. 
We quarter troops, we quarter fools and cattle of all 
sorts upon ourselves. We quarter our gross bodies on 
our poor souls, till the former eat up all the latter’s 

_ substance.—Life without Principle, 


6—A man of fine perceptions is more truly feminine than a 
merely sentimental woman. The heart is blind; but love 
is not blind. None of the gods is so discriminating.— 
Love. : 


q—ls there not a sort of blood shed when the conscience is 
_ wounded? Through this wound a man’s real manhood 
_ and immortality flow out, and he bleeds to an everlasting 
' death.— Civil Disobedience. ; 


8— As to how to preserve potatoes from rotting, your opinion 
_may change from year to year; but as to how to preserve: 
your soul from rotting, I have nothing to learn, but some- 

_ thing to practise.—Letters. 


S 


9—When you plant or bury a hero ‘in his field, a ‘crop of 
heroes is sure to spring up. This is a seed of such force 
and vitality, that it does not ask our leave to germinate.—_ 
Plea for F¥ohn Brown.. : Pitas 


to—Why is it that a bucket of water soon becomes putrid, but i‘ 
frozen remains sweet for ever? It is commonly said that 
this is the difference between the affections and the — 


intellect.— Walden. 


II—Say what you have got to say, not what you ought.- 
Walden. _ j : ote it 


> ene i ice 

12—It matters not how small the beginning may seem to be: — 

what is once well done is done for ever.— Civil Dis- 
obedience. : Pup aeeg 


33—The church is a sort of hospital for men’s souls, and as 
full of quackery as the hospital for their bodies.—Week. 


14—Methinks a certain polygamy with its troubles is the fate — 
of almost all men. They are married to two wives: their 

‘ genius (a celestial muse) and also to some fait daughter — 
of the earth. Unless these two were fast friends before 
marriage, and so are afterwards, there will be but little 
peace in the house.—Letter. i 


-15-~I do not suppose that I have attained to obscurity, but I~ 
should be proud if no more fatal fault were found with my — 
pages on this score than was found with the Walden ice. — 
Southern customers objected to its blue colour which is 
the evidence of its purity, as if it were muddy, and pre- 
ferred the Cambridge ice which is white, but tastes of — 
Weeds. eee EEN aR ni APN 
The purity men love is like the mists which envelop the — 

earth, and not like the azure ether beyond.—Walden. 


16—In love and friendship the imagination is as much id 
exercised as the heart, and if either is outraged the other — 
will be estranged. It is commonly the imagination which — 
is wounded first, rather than the heart,—it is so much the — 
more sensitive.—E ove. 3 : Y 


“-17—A man has not everything to do, but something ; and 
because he cannot do everything, it is not necessary that 
he should do something wrong.— Civil Disobedience. 


a8—It is not that we love to be alone, but that we 1 veto soar, — 
and when we do soar, the company grows thinner and 
thinner till there is none at all. Letter, Sees 


t9—It is no use to direct our steps to the woods, if they do 
not carry us thither. I am alarmed when it happens that 
I have walked a mile into. the woods bodily withou 


¢ 


getting there in spirit— Walking, REG 

_ 20—What old people say you cannot, do you try and find: that 
: youcan. Old deéds for old people, and new deeds for 
“new. Old people did not know enough once, perchance, 

*to fetch fuel to keep the fire a-going; new people put ; 
little dry wood under a pot, and are whirled round th 
globe with the speed of birds.— Walden. he 
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_  21—In most men’s religion, the ligature, which should be its 

umbilical cord connecting them with divinity, is rather 
like that thread which the accomplices of Cylon held in 
their hands when they went away from the temple of 
Minerva, the other end being attached to the statue of the 

oddess. But frequently, as in their case, the thread 
oa being stretched, and they are left without an 
asylum.— Week. i 


22—A man is not his hope, nor his despair, nor yet his past 
- .. deed. We know not yet what we have done, still less 
|} © what we are doing. Wait till evening, and other parts of 
} —__—onr day’s work will shine than we had thought at noon, 
igh and we shall discover the real purport of our toil.— 
Week. 


_ 23—To some extent, mythology is only the most ancient 
'  ~ history and biography. So far from being false or 
fabulous in the common sense, it contains only enduring 
and essential truth, the I and you, the here and there, the 
now and then, being omitted. 

Bee's “The poet is he who can write some pure mythology to-day 
a without the aid of posterity.—Week. 


> -24—The life ot Cesar himself has no greater example for us 
3 than our own. We must thrust against a door to know 


ee whether it is bolted against us or not. Where there is 
-__--no difficulty there is no praise.—Diary. 

_ 25—A living dog is better than a dead lion. Shall aman go 
_ and hang himself because he belongs to the race of 


pigmies, and not be the biggest pigmy that he can? Let 
everyone mind his own businéss, and endeavour to be 
what he was made.— Walden. 


80 the most excellent speech finally falls into silence. 
Silence is audible to all men, at all times, and in all 
places.. She is, when we hear inwardly ; sound, when we 
hear outwardly.—Week. , 


_- + 27—We fancy that this din of religion, literature, and philo- 
Patios. sophy, which is heard in pulpits, lyceums, and parlours, 
| ror vibrates through the universe, and is as catholic a sound 

it as the creaking of the earth’s axle; but if a man sleep 
soundly, he will forget it all between sunset and dawn. 
It is the three-inch swing of a pendulum in a cupboard, 


each instant.—Nat. Hist. of Massachusetts. 
28—The walking of which I speak has nothing in it akin to 
_ taking exercise, as it is called, as the sick take medicine at 
stated hours,—as the swinging of dumb bells or chairs ; 
_ but is itself the enterprise and adventure of the day. If 
Veras ee ould get exercise, go in search of the springs of life. 
. Think of a man’s swinging dumb bells for his health, when 
those springs are bubbjing up in far-off pasture unsought 
by him! Moreover you must walk like a camel, which is 
_ Said to be the only beast which ruminates when walking. 
—Walking. is 


7 


¥ ~ 9 26~ As the truest society approaches always nearer to solitude,. 


'- which the great pulse of nature vibrates by and through © 
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29—If one listens to the faintest but constant suggestions of 


his genius, which are certainly true, he sees not to what 


extremes, or even insanity, it may lead him; and yet that 


way, as he grows more resolute and faithful, his road lies. 


The faintest assured objection which one healthy man | tA) 


feels will at length prevail over the arguments and customs 
of mankind. No man ever followed his genius till. it 
misled him.—Walden. 


30—There are things written in the skies with such fine and 

subtile tinctures, that to the diurnal eye they leave no 
-trace, and only the chemistry of night reveals them. 

Every man’s daylight firmament answers in his mind to 

the brightness of the visions in his starriest hour.—Week, 


31—It is reasonable that a man should be something worthier 
at the end of the year than he was at the beginning.— 
Spring. : : 


AN ADVENT CRY TO CHRIST. 


DEAR brother, we want you! 
Men have put you far from us, as God. 


The priests are exploiting you; fighting to shut you up on 


their altars, in magical wafers and wine. ‘ 
But we want you back in the workshops and markets and 
streets. 


Come, lover of children! Come, strong-hearted hater of cant 


and pretence, oppression and pride! : 
O let not the God-makers blind us, or hide you away in their 
cloudland ! ‘ 
Christ! clasp our hands! 
Speak to us again, 
Thou flesh of our flesh, 
And brain of our brain! 


The gentle and selfless are still pushed aside: 
_ And greed grasps its victims, to crush them to death: ‘ 
And still all is ruled by fighters and kings, by Sadducees, 
‘Pharisees, Scribes. — : ' : 

_ Ah, brother, the cross is still here, and you they would nail 
fast upon it, if to London you came, as once you did to 
Judea. ; ie 

But we want you just as you were: and now there is but one 
way. ; 

Shine out through thine own,—through the faces of brothers 
and sisters, of comrades and friends! } 


Speak through their kind voices! Hold us fast in their clasp! — 


Fight with the fighters against treachery, cruelty, lies! 
Come, melt us to mercifulness, innocence, love! 
What thou wert, O sufferer! the toilers know well ; 
Who never could need you more keenly than now. 
The rough road they tread 
Your tired feet knew. 
O, conqueror come, 
And see this fight through ! 


